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REMARKS 

Claims 10 and 12-17 are pending in this application. The Examiner has withdrawn 
from consideration non-elected claims 16 and 17, By this Amendment, claim 10 is amended. 
Support for the amendments to the claims may be found, for example, in the original claims 
and specification. No new matter is added. 

In view of the foregoing amendments and following remarks, reconsideration and 
allowance are respectfully requested. 

I. Enablement Rejection Under 35 U.S.C> §112, First Paragraph 

The Office Action rejects claims 10 and 12-15 under the enablement requirement of 
35 U.S.C. §112, first paragraph. Applicants respectfully traverse the rejection. 
A, Claim Amendments 

1. Scope Of "Patient" 

The Office Action, at page 5, asserts the claims are drawn to any patient such as 

humans, dogs, and monkeys. The Office Action asserts that it would be unpredictable to 
associate the expression levels observed in one species to any other species, because such 
correlations cannot be directly extrapolated between species. Without conceding the 
propriety of the Office Action's reasoning, claim 10 is amended to recite "human patient." 

2. Which Other 28 Genes Are Correlative To Prognosis? 

The Office Action, at page 6, asserts that a skilled artisan would have to perform 
undue experimentation to determine which other 28 genes are correlative to prognosis. By 
this Amendment, claim 10 is amended to recite, "contacting the biological material with 
reagents specific for a combination of 9 to 37 target genes comprising the nucleic acid 
sequences set forth in SEQ ID NOs: 1-37, wherein the reagents include at least reagents 
specific for the target genes comprising the nucleic acid sequences set forth in SEQ ID 
NOs: 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 22, 25, 29, and 34, respectively." 
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B. The Office Action's Other Contentions 

The Office Action presents several other contentions as to why the claimed methods 
are allegedly non-enabled. Among other things, the Office Action asserts: 

■ No stage 3 tumors were evaluated: "The instant specification has not provided an 
analysis in which the skilled artisan is provided guidance as to which group a 
patient with stage 3 should be placed." 

■ The claims encompass any expression level; and 

■ "It is unpredictable that the gene expression associations observed in the instant 
specification are reproducible." 

The Office Action concludes that one of skill in the art would need to perform undue 
experimentation to determine any prognosis of neuroblastoma by detection of any level of 
expression of any of SEQ ID NOs:2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 22, 25, 29, or 34. Applicants respectfully 
disagree. 

1. Only Two Prognoses Are Possible: "Good 
Prognosis" And "Poor Prognosis" 

The Office Action, at page 12, asserts that one of skill in the art would have to 
perform undue experimentation to determine any prognosis of neuroblastoma. However, the 
claims allow for only two possibilities: (1) good prognosis, and (2) poor prognosis — there are 
not multiple different types of good prognoses nor multiple different types of poor prognoses. 
The method requires that once an expression profile for the patient is obtained, cluster 
analysis is performed on that expression profile against the expression profiles previously 
obtained from patients who were clinically classified as either good prognosis or poor 
prognosis. The claims define the criteria for the clinical classifications. Because of the 
nature of cluster analysis, the patient's expression profile will be clustered with either the 
previously classified poor prognosis patients or the previously classified good prognosis 
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patients. It is an either/or situation — there are no fence sitters; there is no middle ground; 
there are no other categories or groups. 

As discussed by Shannon et al., "Analyzing microarray data using cluster analysis," 
Pharmacogenomics (2003) 4(1), 41-52 ("Shannon," copy enclosed), the algorithms used in 
cluster analysis "are guaranteed to produce clusters from any data." Page 48, 1^^ column, 2"^ 
full paragraph. Shannon explains in the preceding paragraph that in the absence of formal 
statistical tests, external criteria are typically used to choose the number of clusters, and that 
deciding which external criteria to use to define the clusters is subjective in nature. Although 
Shannon indicates that clustering analysis has some statistical pitfalls due to the subjective 
nature of cluster splitting and the fact that any data can be clustered, this does not detract from 
the fact that Shannon demonstrates that the claimed methods are indeed enabled. 

For example, claim 10 defines the external criteria used to define the two groups or 
clusters. That is, the "good prognosis" cluster comprises the expression profiles from patients 
diagnosed with a stage 1, 2, or 4s neuroblastoma who did not die within 75 months of 
diagnosis, and the "poor prognosis" cluster comprises the expression profiles from patients 
diagnosed with a stage 4 neuroblastoma or who died within 75 months of diagnosis. The fact 
that no expression profiles from stage 3 neuroblastoma patients were used to define the 
clusters is completely irrelevant to the reproducibility of the claimed methods. If a sample 
from a patient clinically classified as having stage 3 neuroblastoma is subjected to the claimed 
method, the expression profile from that sample will be clustered with either the good 
prognosis group or the poor prognosis group. 

Likewise, the fact that the claimed methods encompass any expression leyel does not 
require undue experimentation by one of skill in the art to practice the claimed invention. 
Again, as discussed by Shannon, any data can be clustered; therefore, any level of expression 
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data can be clustered. Each sample is going to exhibit different expression levels for a given 

gene and, so, it is only logical that the claims encompass any expression leveL 

Furthermore, as shown in Table 2, the expression level for each gene is either 

underexpressed or overexpressed on average in poor prognosis patients compared to good 

prognosis patients. Table 2 identifies 13 genes with decreased expression and 24 genes with 

increased expression in poor prognosis patients. However, the expression profile of a given 

patient is not going to necessarily fit this 13/24 score. For example, a sample may exhibit 

decreased expression in 12/13 of the designated decreased expression genes for poor 

prognosis, while 1/13 genes exhibits increased expression. Clustering analysis will still be 

able to determine whether the expression profile should be clustered with the good prognosis 

patients or the poor prognosis patients. 

2. Prognosis Does Not Necessarily Depend On 
The Age At Diagnosis Nor The Tumor Stage 

The Office Action asserts that Ohira teaches that prognosis depends on the age at 
diagnosis and the tumor stage. This assertion is not entirely accurate. Ohira I (Cancer Letters 
(2005)) describes in its Introduction that poor prognosis of NBL patients depends on age at 
diagnosis (older than 1 year), advanced tumor stage (3 or 4), presence of MYCN 
amplification, low TRKA expression, unfavorable histology, diplody, and chromosomal loss 
of lp36 in tumors. Certainly, Ohira I is not teaching that all seven of these factors must be 
present before a patient is determined to have a poor prognosis. When looking at this in 
context of the entire article, it is clear that Ohira I is merely providing background 
information about "conventional prognostic markers" (see page 6, 1^' column, last paragraph). 
Indeed, Ohira I states that gene expression-based systems can predict prognosis 
"independently of currently known risk factors." Page 9, 2"** column, 1^* full paragraph. 
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This is also clearly set forth in Ohira n (Cancer Cell (2005)). In the first full 
paragraph found in the first column on page 345, Ohira n teaches that when compared to 
other prognostic factors such as age at diagnosis, disease stage, and MYCN amplification, 
microarray analysis showed the best sensitivity-specificity balance for predicting the outcome 
of neuroblastoma independent of those other factors. Ohira n also teaches that if microarray 
analysis is combined with one or more other prognostic factors, accuracy can be further 
improved. See page 345, 1^^ column, 1^^ full paragraph. Nevertheless, contrary to the Office 
Action*s assertions, Ohira discloses that microarray analysis may be used to accurately predict 
neuroblastoma outcome independent of the use of other traditional prognostic factors such as 
age at diagnosis and tumor stage. Furthermore, the claims do not exclude the use of other 
prognostic factors. 

3, Unpredictability 

The Office Action, at the paragraph bridging pages 9 and 10, states (citations 
omitted): 

The art teaches associations between expression studies and cancer 
prognosis are unpredictable and must be reproduced to determine if 
there is a correlation. Ohira et al. teaches a method of predicting 
prognosis of neuroblastoma using cDNA microarray. Ohira et al. 
teaches that gene expression analysis for cancer prognosis 
prediction should pay close attention to the reproducibility of 
obtained results. Ohira et al. teaches a complete cross validation 
analysis without introducing any information leakage and an 
independent test using new samples are necessary. Therefore 
Ohira et al. exemplify that validation of initial screening results is 
essential. Here in the instant case it is not clear if any of this 
analysis was undertaken therefore it is unpredictable whether the 
results observed are adequate basis for a prognostic too." 

a) Ohira 

Ohira n teaches that the reliability of prediction for outcomes of cancer patients is 
directly tied to the method's reproducibility. See page 338, 1^^ column, 1^' full paragraph. 
Ohira n teaches that it is important to use "sound and highly reliable statistical 
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methodologies." Id. Ohira n proposes that "a complete crossvalidation analysis without 
introducing any information leakage and an independent test are necessary." Id. Ohira n later 
clues the reader in to what is meant by "complete crossvalidation analysis" when it asserts 
that the microarray study reported by van't Veer et al. (2002) failed to include in their 
crossvalidation the validation of the number of genes used. See page 345, 1^^ column, last 
paragraph. Ohira I calculated that when a "complete validation was applied," van 't Veer's 
accuracy was actually 73.1% instead of the reported 80.7%. 

The Office Action appears to imply that, in view of Ohira n, any microarray study that 
does not use a complete cross-validation analysis without introducing any information 
leakage and an independent test are unreliable/unpredictable. Applicants disagree. 

Applicants would not consider a method that accurately predicts cancer outcome 
73.1% of the time to be unreliable or unpredictable. Although Ohira n teaches that the 
accuracy of microarray analysis in cancer outcome prognosis may be improved by including 
in the statistical analysis validation of the number of genes used, it does not teach that 
microarray analysis without "complete crossvalidation" is unreliable or unpredictable. 

Furthermore, as its "independent test," Ohira n discloses that they created a mini-chip 
system using the 200 top-ranked genes of their 5340 gene system, and ran 50 independent 
samples on the mini-chip system. See page 341, 2"^ column. In other words, Ohira n used 
the same expression profiling platform for its mini-chip system as it did for its 5340 gene 
system. Interestingly, Schramm criticizes Ohira n (Reference 3 in Schramm) for not using a 
different expression profiling platform to independently validate its results. See Schramm, 
page 1463, 1^^ column, 2"^ paragraph. 
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b) Validation Used in Applicants' Disclosure 

In response to the Office Action's assertion that "it is not clear if any of this analysis 
was undertaken" by the Applicants, Applicants respectfully submit that the specification 
discloses the following validation techniques at pages 26-32: 

To prevent the variations obtained by using various chips, an overall 
normalization approach was taken using the MAS5.0 software (Affymetrix), which 
converted the raw data obtained for each chip into an average signal within an intensity of 
500, The results obtained on one chip could then be compared with the results obtained on 
another chip. 

The MAS5.0 software included a statistical algorithm to consider whether or 
not a gene was expressed. Each gene represented on the U95Av2 chip was covered with 16 
to 20 pairs of probes of 25 oligonucleotides. The pairs of probes comprised a first probe that 
hybridized perfectly (PM, or perfect match, probe) with one of the cRNAs derived from a 
target gene, and a second probe, identical to the first probe with the exception of a mismatch 
(MM, or mismatched, probe) at the center of the probe. Each MM probe was used to estimate 
the background noise corresponding to a hybridization between two nucleotide fragments of 
non-complementary sequence. The specification cites to Affymetrix technical note 
"Statistical Algorithms Reference Guide"; and Lipshutz, et al. (1999) Nat. Genet. 1 Suppl., 
20-24. 

The expression data analysis was carried out using Microsoft Excel, Spotfire 
Decision Site for Functional Genomics V7.1 software (Spotfire AB, Gothenburg, Sweden), 
and PAM (Prediction Analysis in Microarrays) module of the R statistics software (Ihaka & 
Gentleman (1996) Journal of Computational and Graphical Statistics 5, 299-314; Tibshirani, 
et al. (2002) Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 99, 6567-6572). 
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Genes exhibiting an expression level that was comparable between all the 
groups of patients [Tibshirani, et al. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 99, 6567-6572] were excluded. 
The genes that were nonexpressed in all the patients were also excluded (MAS5.0 software). 
Finally, some genes were excluded if the expression mean of the 2 groups (patients with a 
good prognosis and patients with a poor prognosis) was less than 500 or if the ratio of the 
expression means between the patients with a poor prognosis and the patients with a good 
prognosis was between 0.7 and 1.3. 

The expression of the remaining 1488 genes was subsequently analysed using 
the PAM algorithm (Tibshirani, R., Hastie, T., Narasimhan, B. and Chu, G. (2002) Diagnosis 
of multiple cancer types by shrunken centroids of gene expression. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 99, 
6567-6572)^ to arrive at a final count of 37 genes. 

The microarray results were validated using RT-PCR. The experiments were 
carried out in duplicate. See page 31. The quantification was carried out using the standard 
curve method and using the CT comparative method as recommended by the manufacturer. 
The standard curves were obtained using dilutions of cDNA from neuroblastoma cell lines, 
and were prepared for each PGR. The expression of the target gene was determined using 
these standard curves. The relative expression of each target gene was defined by comparison 
with the expression of the reference gene. The Pearson and Spearman correlation tests were 
used to calculate the correlation between the results obtained by microarray analysis and the 
results obtained by RT-PCR. 

6 independent tumor samples from "test" patients without prior knowledge of 
their prognoses were tested and analyzed with respect to their expression profiles for the 37 

^ Submitted with EDS filed May 31, 2006 (Reference 29); this article discusses in 
detail the statistical methodology and algorithms used by PAM, including the k-fold cross- 
validation it uses. 
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genes, and were classified as good prognosis or poor prognosis after comparing the "test" 
expression profiles to the expression profiles previously obtained from the 23 clinically 
classified neuroblastoma patients. All 6 samples were later verified as being correctly 
classified. The 6 samples were also tested using smaller panels of 19 genes, 16 genes, 12 
genes, and 9 genes. In each case, each test sample was correctly classified. 

As outlined above, the specification is quite clear that a number of steps were taken to 
ensure the reproducibility of the claimed methods. Included in these steps are (1) cross- 
validation techniques, (2) validation by RT-PCR, which Schramm describes as the gold 
standard for measuring gene expression , and is considered to be the final proof of array data ,^ 
and (3) validation by running 6 independent test samples on 5 different gene panels. 

c) Schramm 

The Office Action asserts that it is unpredictable that the gene expression associations 
observed in the Applicants' specification are reproducible because Schramm et al. discloses a 
group of genes that is predictive of prognosis but does not overlap the genes asserted by the 
instant specification. The Office Action asserts that despite the fact that Applicants' 
microarray data was validated by RT-PCR, which Schramm teaches is considered to be the 
final proof of array data , the Office Action, on page 17, indicates that Applicants have not 
produced sufficient "evidence that the expression data can be replicated in any individual 
patient." 

It is unclear to Applicants what is meant by the phrase "evidence that the expression 
data can be replicated in any individual patient," but it appears that the Office Action is 
questioning either (1) whether expression data from any patient would result in the 

^ See also Takita, page 125, 2"^ column, which indicates that good correspondence 
between RT-PCR analysis and array-based determinations demonstrates that the array-based 
determination are highly reproducible. 
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identification of the same 37 genes identified by the Applicants' disclosure, or (2) whether the 
claimed methods can be reliably practiced for any patient. In either case, it appears that the 
Office Action bases its questioning on the fact that "Schramm et al. uses the same microarray 
as used in the instant specification and did not find associations between the 9 genes claimed 
in the instant specification and prognosis." See Office Action, page 17. 

In response, Applicants again respectfully point out that Schramm indicates that 
"several genome-wide mRNA expression profiling studies have identified reliable outcome 
predictors for neuroblastoma, but with little or no overlap in the decision-making genes " 
(emphasis added). See page 1, 1^' column, 3^^ sentence. In other words, Schramm states that 
despite the fact that there was little or no overlap between the three studies, the results of each 
study were still considered reliable. Thus, based on this, just because there is no overlap 
between the Applicants* claimed decision-making genes and those disclosed by Schramm 
does not mean that either disclosure is unreliable. 

Also, Schramm^s classifier was different from the Applicants' classifier. Schramm 
discloses that it obtained, by using Affymetrix U95A chips and PAM, a set of 39 genes able 
to discriminate between neuroblastoma patients with recurrent tumors and those with no 
evidence of disease following initial therapy. See page 1460, 2"^ column, 2"^ paragraph. 
Because Schramm's classifier was entirely different from Applicants' classifier, it is not 
unexpected that Schramm's decision-making genes are different from Applicants' decision- 
making genes. 

Ein-Dor et al., "Outcome signature genes in breast cancer: is there a unique set?", 
Bioinformatics 21(2): 171-178 (2005) ("Ein-Dor," copy enclosed), identifies a similar 
phenomenon in three studies that identified sets of breast cancer survival-related genes that 
had only a few genes in common. See Ein-Dor, Introduction. All three microarray studies 
yielded gene sets whose expression profiles successfully predicted survival in breast cancer. 

-13- 
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Id, at page 173, 1^^ column, 3^^ paragraph. Ein-Dor indicates that this lack of agreement can 
be attributed to different chips; different methods of: sample preparations, mRNA extraction, 
and analysis of the data; and "most importantly" to genuine differences between the patients 
such as tumor grade, stage, etc. Id. 

To eliminate the sources of variation, Ein-Dor focused on data from a single 
experiment (van't Veer et al., 2002) that involved 96 patient samples (77 training samples 
and 19 test samples) and 5852 genes. After ranking all the genes according to their 
correlation with survival, the study built a series of classifiers based on consecutive groups of 
70 genes, and found seven other sets of 70 genes with the same prognostic capabilities of 
those based on the top 70 genes (using the methods and training set used by van*t Veer). To 
ensure that their results were not unique to the specific training and test sets selected by van't 
Veer, Ein-Dor repeated the procedures for 1000 different compositions of the 77 training sets 
and the 19 test sets (i.e. different patient pools). Each training set was used to rank the genes, 
and for each case the sequence of classifiers previously described was constructed and 
analyzed. The results showed that for each of the training sets, classifiers based on very low- 
ranked genes were capable of predicting survival with quality similar to the high-ranking 
genes. See page 173, "Results" section. 

Ein-Dor concluded that the relative ranking of genes on the basis of correlation with 

survival changes drastically when a different training set (i.e. pool of patient samples) is used. 

See page 111, "Discussion" section. Ein-Dor states, 

"These large fluctuations in gene rank indicate that the 
identities of the top 70 range of genes are not robust, and hence 
will not be reproduced in a different experiment.... A high 
sensitivity of the results to the arbitrary decisions [e.g. choice 
of training and tests set] may indicate that the conclusions, e.g. 
the list of survival-related genes, are not unequivocal. In light 
of the inconsistency between lists of survival -related genes 
generated from the same dataset, the disagreement between 
lists obtained from different datasets is not surprising. A 
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possible biological explanation for this may be the individual 
variations and heterogeneities associated with markers for 
outcome, even within a clinically homogeneous group of 
patients." 

Id, 

Therefore, if the Office Action is questioning whether expression data from any 
patient (or more correctly, any set of patients) would result in the identification of the same 
37 genes identified by the Applicants' disclosure, Ein-Dor would indicate no. However, if the 
Office Action is questioning whether Applicants' claimed methods may be reliably used to 
determine a good or poor prognosis for as claimed for any neuroblastoma patient, Ein-Dor 
would indicate yes . 

In particular, Ein-Dor indicates that one should separate two issues: (1) the quest for 
survival -related master genes, and (2) the construction of prognostic tools on the basis of a 
short gene list. Id. Ein-Dor teaches, "One can produce ffiirly reliable prognostic tools; many 
genes are related to survival, and using a large enough subset of them will compensate for the 
fluctuations in the predictive power of individual genes for individual patients. Membership 
in a prognostic list, however, is not necessarily indicative of the gene's importance in cancer 
pathology." Id. 

C. Conclusion 

In summary, the above discussion demonstrates that the claimed methods are fully 
enabled. The disclosure, coupled with the knowledge that was readily available at the time of 
invention, enables one of skill in the art to obtain an expression profile from a patient, and to 
perform cluster analysis of the patient's expression profile with expression profiles of the 
same target genes from patients previously clinically classified as good prognosis and 
expression profiles of the target genes from patients previously clinically classified as poor 
prognosis (according to the definitions of good prognosis and poor prognosis set forth in the 
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claims). Because of the nature of clustering analysis, the method will result in either "good 
prognosis" or "poor prognosis" regardless of the patient's age, tumor stage, or expression 
levels. 

The question thus becomes one of operability — the Office Action questions whether 
the claimed methods can reliably or accurately predict "good prognosis" or "poor prognosis" 
with any patient. But operability is a question of utility , MPEP §2164.07 states that where 
the subject matter of a claim has been shown to be non-useful or inoperative, the Examiner 
should make a rejection under 35 U.S.C. §112, first paragraph, and a rejection under 
35 U.S.C. §101. However, MPEP §2164.07 warns that Office personnel should not impose a 
35 U.S.C. §1 12, first paragraph, rejection grounded on a "lack of utility" basis (e.g. 
inoperability) unless a 35 U.S.C. §101 rejection is proper. "In particular, the factual showing 
needed to impose a rejection under 35 U.S.C. 101 must be provided if a 35 U.S.C. 112, first 
paragraph, rejection is to be imposed on 'lack of utility' grounds." 

The Office Action has not made a rejection under 35 U.S.C. §101, nor has it provided 
a reasonable basis to support a conclusion that the claimed methods are inoperable. The 
Office Action has not indicated what portions of the Applicants* disclosed methodologies 
would cause one of skill in the art to doubt the operability of the claimed methods. The fact 
that different studies have produced sets of decision-making genes with little or no overlap 
does not establish that a given set of decision-making genes is inoperable. 

Accordingly, Applicants respectfully request reconsideration and withdrawal of the 
rejection. 
11. Reioinder 

Applicants respectfully request rejoinder of claims 16 and 17. Claims 16 and 17, 
although requiring a larger combination of target genes than the elected combination of target 
genes, require in their combinations the elected combination as a subset. Therefore, if claim 
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10 is found allowable, then claims 16 and 17 should also be found allowable, as they require 
all the limitations of claim 10. 
Ill, Conclusion 

In view of the foregoing, it is respectfully submitted that this application is in 
condition for allowance. Favorable reconsideration and prompt allowance of the application 
are earnestly solicited. 

Should the Examiner believe that anything further would be desirable in order to place 
this application in even better condition for allowance, the Examiner is invited to contact the 
undersigned at the telephone number set forth below. 
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As pharmacogenetics researchers gather more detailed and complex data on gene 
polymorphisms that effect drug metabolizing enzymes, drug target receptors and drug 
transporters, they will need access to advanced statistical tools to mine that data. These 
tools include approaches from classical biostatistics, such as logistic regression or linear 
discriminant analysis, and supervised learning methods from computer science, such as 
support vector machines and artificial neural networks. In this review, we present an 
overview of another class of models, duster analysis, which will likely be less familiar to 
pharmacogenetics researchers. Cluster analysis is used to analyze data that is not a priori 
known to contain any specific subgroups. The goal Is to use the data itself to identify 
meaningful or informative subgroups. Specifically, we will focus on demonstrating the use 
of distance-based methods of hierarchical clustering to analyze gene expression data. 
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Introduction 

As gene chips become more routine in basic 
research, ir is important for biologists to under- 
stand the biostatistical methods used to analyze 
these data so that they can better interpret the 
biological meaning of the results. Strategies for 
analyzing gene chip data can be broadly 
grouped into two categories: discrimination (or 
supervised learning and clustering (or unsuper^ 
vised learning. 

Discrimination requires that the data consist of 
two components. Hie first is the gene expression 
measurements from the chips run on a set of sam- 
ples. The second component is the data charac- 
terizing the samples (e.g,, tumor or normal tissue, 
time cells were harvested from a culture) or the 
genes (e.g., regulatoxy &ctor, oncogene). For this 
method, the goal b to use a mathematical model 
to predict a sample characteristic, say tumor sub- 
type, from the expression values. Once this model 
is fit, the gene expression values of a new tumor 
sample can be used to make a prcdicdon of its 
subtype class. There are a largc^humbcr of statistic 
cai and computadonal approaches for discrimina- 
tion (Le., supervised learning) ranging from 
classical stadsdcal linear discriminant analysis (i) 
to modern machine learning approaches such as 
support vector machines [23] and ardfrcial neural 
networks [4.5). Microarray analysis using super- 
vised learning methods was recendy reviewed in 
this journal [6) and will nor be discussed further in 
this review. 

In this review, we will discuss the second group 
of analytical approaches for analyzing microarray 



data: cluster analysis or unsupervised learning. In 
clustering, the data consist only of the gene 
expression values. The analytical goal is to find 
clusters of samples or clusters of genes such that 
observations within a duster are more similar to 
each other than they are to observations in differ- 
ent clusters. Cluster analysis can be viewed as a 
data reduaion method in that the observacions in 
a cluster can be represented by an ^average* of the 
observations in that duster. 

There arc a large number of statistical and 
computational approaches available for clus- 
tering. These include hierarchical clustering 
{7.81 and k-means clustering (9j from the statisti- 
cal literature and self-organizing maps {lol and 
artificial neural networks {4] from the machine 
learning literature. While these algorithms are 
relatively equivalent in terms of performance 
(i.e., one method does not dominate all oth- 
ers), the focus of this paper will be on hierar- 
chical dustering. For a broad overview of the 
multivariate statisdcs used in cluster analysis 
the reader is referred to Tlmm (iij. For a broad 
overview of both unsupervised and supervised 
learning methods from both the statistics and 
machine learning literature, the reader is 
referred to Hastie et aL For a broad over- 
view of the application of these methods to 
biological data the reader is referred to Legen- 
dre and Legendre [Ul. Each of these references 
cover hierarchical and other clustering meth- 
ods in more mathematical detail than pre- 
sented here and show their application to data 
for illustration. 
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REVIEW 



Raw data 

Gene expression daia measured by gene diips 
(microarrays) are preprocessed using image anal- 
ysis techniques to extract expression values from 
images and scaling algorithms to make expres- 
sion values comparable across chips. These pre- 
processing steps are generally done with a 
microarray-platfbrm vendors software or 
through software developed by researchers inter- 
ested in improving the estimates of the expres- 
sion data [M.isj. While these steps can have a 
significant impact on the quality of the data and 
are an area of active research, our review will start 
with the assumption that these preprocessing 
steps have already been performed and the esti- 
mates of the expression level are as good as can 
be obtained. 

Expression data are typically analyzed in 
matrix form vnih each row representing a gene 
and each column representing a chip or sample. 
For a study with 20 samples run on Afiymetrix 
GeneChips^M, the dimensions of the data 
matrix would be (approximately) 12,000 rows 
(one for each gene) by 20 columns. Newer chips 
have even more genes on them. Often rfiere will 
be one additional column giving the gene label 
for identification. However, this column is 
excluded from analysis and only the chip col- 
umns containing expression values are used. 

We represent the data matrix by the symbol X 
and denote the data as fellows: 



Gene 


chip^ 


Chip2 


• • Cfr/p20 


1 








2 


^2.1 




'^2.20 


3 








12.000 






'*12O0a2O 



The matrix entries correspond to the expres- 
sion value of a gene (row) and chip (column). 
For example, Xi ^ is the expression value of gene 
1 i n sample 1 . 20 is the expression value of gene 
3 in sample 20. etc. In general the notation x . 
corresponds to the expression level of gene / in 
sample/ While this notation may seem clumsy 
at first, it is imponant to understand the *struc- 
turc' of the data to learn how die analysis is done 
and how die results should be interpreted. 

Most software programs use die data matrix AT 
m this form to cluster genes. There is no reason 
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that clustering cannot also be done direcdy on 
cdumns. However, to simplify discussion in this 
paper and to be consistent with many statistical 
packages, to cluster samples we will use the tram- 
position of X This is obtained by flipping the 
matrix across the diagonal so that the columns 
become the rows and the rows becc»ne the col- 
umns. This changes the dimensions from the 
original 12,000 rows by 20 columns to a matrix 
of dimension 20 rows by 12,000 columns. In 
this format the samples are the rows and the 
genes ate the columns. We denote the transposi- 
tion of ATbyJif^ 



Chip 


Gene 
1 


Gene 
2 


Gene , 
3 


Gene 
12000 


1 








^^1.12000 


2 


At 




• 


^12000 
• 


20 




M2 




• • ^^12000 



The matrix entries of coded as^^-. corre- 
spond to the expression value in a chip (row) for 
a given gene (column). For example, y^j^o ^ the 
expression value in sample 3 for gene 20. In gen- 
eral, the notation y^j corresponds to the expres- 
sion level in sample / for gene j, soy^j = x^^. 

Filtering 

The first step in analyzing microarray data is to 
filter out genes that are not expressed or do not 
show variation across sample types. In our expe- 
rience, this usually reduces the data set by 3000- 
5000 genes. The Afiymetrix GeneChips contains 
a variable for each gene that declares whether the 
gene was expressed, not expressed or indetermi- 
nate. We always remove from the analyses the 
rows corresponding to genes that were not 
expressed on any of the chips. Other strategics 
for gene filtering include filtering at a threshold 
of the variance of the gpne across chips or if two 
or more tissue types are represented in the exper- 
iments, filtering at a threshold of a test statisdc. 
For example, if gene diips are used to analyze 
tumor and normal tissues, the two groups can be 
compared using t-stadstics calculated for each 
gene. An arbitrary threshold based on a value for 
the t-statisuc or to filter out a certain percentage 
of the genes can be used. 

These methods of filtering genes are arbitrary 
(except, perhaps, for filtering out genes based on 
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the expression/no expression call by Afiymetrix 
software). However, if used conservatively to fil- 
ter out only the least difFerentially expressed 
genes, the analyst should be protected from elim- 
inating any important genes. 

Standardized data 

Although clustering methods can be applied to 
the raw data, it is often more useful to precede 
the analysis by standardizing the expression val- 
ues. Standardization in statistics is a commonly 
used tool to transform data into a format needed 
for meaningful statistical analysis [16). For exam- 
ple, variance stabilization is needed to fit a regres- 
sion model to data where the variance for some 
values of the outcome Y may be large, say for 
those values of ^corresponding to large values of 
the predictor variable while the variance of Y 
is small for those values corresponding to small 
values of X, Another use of standardization is to 
normalize the data so a simple statisdcal test 
(e.g., t-test) can be used. Transformations specif^ 
ically designed to allow standard statistical tests 
to be applied to microartay data are currently 
being proposed (17.181. 

Transformation of microarray data for cluster 
analysis has a different purpose than transforma- 
tions used to meet assumptions of statistical tests 
as described above. Cluster analysis depends on a 
distance measure (discussed in the next section). 
Since distance measures are sensirive to differ- 
ences in the absolute values of the expression val- 
ues (scale), microarray data for clustering often 
needs to be transformed to adjust for different 
scales. To illustrate this, consider three hypothet- 
ical genes A, B and C whose expression levck 
have been measured in four normal tissue sam- 
ples and fbiur diseased tissue samples. The results 
of these measurements are displayed in F^urc lA. 
Genes A and B are tighdy cor^;ulated and difFer- 
entially expressed across tissue types (i.c., higher 
in diseased dssue relative to normal rissue) but 
gene A is expressed at a mucli higher level dian 
gene B. Gene C is not differendally expressed 
across tissue types but happens to have average 
expression levels similar to that of gene A. We 
typically want to find clusters that place genes A 
and B together because dicy appear to be corcgu- 
latcd (low in normal tissue, high in diseased tis- 
sue) but would not cluster them with gene C 
which is constant across all dssue samples. Clus- 
tering using the raw expression profiles would 
separate ^nes A and B and cluster genes A and 
C. Figuie IB shows die og>rcssion profiles for die 
same three genes after nonnalization (see below) 



across samples. In this transformed data, we see 
die expression values for genes A and B are 
closely aligned. In contr3.st. the values for gene 
fluauate randomly. This transformation rcsuh.s 
in the representations for genes A and B being 
near each other and thus increases the likelihood 
that they are clustered together. 

Normalizing a gene across samples Ls accom- 
plished by subtracting from each expression level 
the mean of the cxpres.sion levels for that gene 
and then dividing by the standard deviation of 
that gene. Our matrix notation in the kst section 
can now be used to clarify how the normaliza- 
tion is done. The data matrix X consists of rows 
of genes we want to normalize. Consider the first 
gene at row I consisting of the expression levels 
X] |, X| 2i • -^1.20 corresponding to gene 1 in 
sample 1 , gene \ in sample 2 etc. We calculate 
the mean of gene 1 by 



20 

and the standard deviation of gene I by 



«^ joTT 

The notation '-i- ... -i-* indicates to add all the 
terms between x^^ and x,^o. With these term.s» 
the normalized expression values are: 



Most statistical programs can apply this nor- 
malization to each row of the matrix X, While 
conceptually this normalization might also be 
applied to each row of the transposed matrix 
J!^ we have found this not useful for uncover- 
ing structure in cluster analysis. We recom- 
mend that normalization be applied to genes 
across samples only. 

Distance measures 

Many cluster analysis methods, including hierar- 
chical clustering, use distances measured 
between rows of the data matrices XorX^, Meas- 
uring distances can be thought of as placing a 
ruler between two points and recording how far 
apart they are. To make this idea more clear 
before we present formulae for calculating dis- 
tances, consider a simple example where the data 
matrix X consists of gene expression values 
(rows) measured on only two samples (columns). 
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Figure 1. Gene expression profiles before and after normalization. 
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With just nvo samples (chips) wc can plot each 
gene as a point on a two-dimensional scatter plot 
where the X-axis corresponds to the first chip 
and the Y-axis corresponds to the second chip. 
Consider diree genes (A. B and Q whose expres- 
sion levels are measured in the two samples: 



^(A^y = Ji- 2.0 - (-1.5))^ + (1.0 - (-0.5))' « 1.58 
between genes Aand Cby 



Cene 


Ch/pl 


Chip2 


A 


-2.0 


1.0 


8 


-1.5 


-0.5 


C 


1.0 


0.25 



These three genes can be plotted on a standard 
scaner plot as shown in Rguir 2. 

In addition to the gene labels A, B and Q this 
graph shows the calculated distances between 
each of these gpnes where the distances arc calcu- 
lated using the Eudidean distance formula. Spe. 
cificaBy die distance between gpnes A and Bb 
calculated by die fonnula 



^(A^C) = J(- 2,0 - 1,0)^ + ( 1 .0 - 0.25)^ = 3.09 
and between genes B and C by 

^(^•O = -^C- 1.5 - 1.0)* + (- 0.5 - 0.25)* = 2.61 

For convenience we record distances in a dis- 
tance matrix 



D - 



ABC 

0.00 1.58 3.09 
1.58 0.00 2.61 
3.09 2.61 0.00 
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1 Figure 2. Scatterplot of three genes from two samples. 
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The entries correspond to the distances 
between the genes denoted on the row and col- 
umn (c.g., d(A,B) = 1.58). Note diat die dis- 
tances on the diagonal arc all 0, the distances are 
ail non-negarive and the matrix Is symmetric 
(e.g.,d(A,B)=d(BA)). 

We now want to generalize the idea of the 
Euclidean distance matrix for any microarray 
data. Spedfically, recall die data matrix is 



Gene 


Chip^ 


Chip2 


01^020 


1 


^1,1 




• •• ^IJtO 


2 








3 






... Xi2a 

• • 

• • 


12.000 


^12000.1 







where each row represents a gene and each col- 
umn represents a chip. We will assume the data 
has been normalized. Distances are calculated 
between each pair of rows in X: d(l»2) is the 
distance from row 1 to 2, d(l3) is the distance 
from row 1 to 3, d(l, 12000) the distance from 
1 to 12000, d(2,3) the distance from row 2 to 
3, etc. The Euclidean distance for any two 
rows> say rows / and j, is calculated using the 
expression values for aJl the chips in those two 
rows as follows: 

dUJ) = Jixu' h » + <-•«. 2 - J^/. i )■ ♦ . . + (Jt,. »i - -c,. :«)■ 

Notice that the subscripts on the change for 
the column (chip) number. In words, this calcu- 
lation is performed by subtracting the expression 
level of gene j from gene / and squaring it in each 
chip from 1 to 20, adding these values together 
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and then taking the square root of the sum. No 
matter how many chips there are, for 12,000 
genes this produces a 12,000 by 12,000 distance 
matrix containing 144.000,000 numbers indi- 
cating the computational complexity involved in 
cluster analysis. 

There are many other distance measures that 
could be used (i.e., Manhattan distance) though 
we believe the Euclidean distance is generally 
appropriate for normalized microarray data. 

Hierarchical clustering 

Several different algorithms will produce a hier- 
archical clustering from a pair-wise distance 
matrix. Each of these algorithms follows the 
same general strategy. Suppose we are clustering 
genes. The algorithms begin with each gene by 
itself in a separate cluster. These clusters corre- 
spond to the rips of the clustering tree (dendro- 
gram). The algorithms search the distance matrix 
for the pair of genes that have the smallest dis- 
tance between diem and merge these two genes 
into a cluster. The distance matrix is recalculated 
to now include the disunce between genes not 
clustered and the new cluster formed by die two 
genes. For simplicity, we will assume diat only 
two genes are merged at each step, though more 
could be merged at any step. 

Many algorithms follow this series of steps to 
produce hierarchical clustering of data. Varia- 
tions between die algoridims can lead to differ- 
ent dendrograms and hence different clustcis. 
We will consider an average linkage algoridim 
called unweighted centroid clustering for illustra- 
rion and then compare it to odier hierarchical 
clustering algorithms. It should be noted that 
different authors define average clustering in dif- 
fcrent ways. For example, odiers refer to the def- 
inirion of average clustering used by Hasrie et at 
(12) as unwrighted arithmetic average clustering. 
Readers interested in more technical descriprions 
of four average clustering algoridims should refer 
to L^endre and Legcndre [I3I. 

To illustrate our average linkage algorithm, 
recaU the distance matrix calculated above for 
three genes A, B and C Suppose we have added 
a fourdi gene D and recalculated die distance 
matrix A 



A 

C 
D 



\ B C 

0.00 1.58 3.09 4.74 
K58 0.00 2.61 5.00 
3.09 2.61 0.00 2.70 
4.74 5.00 2.70 0.00 



Bgixre 3A-D shows the st^ of the average link- 
age clustering and the dendrogram obtained. In 
Figure 3A the four genes are plotted and the dis- 
tance between each pair is indicated on the line 
connecting them. Initially, the algorithm finds 
the pair of genes closest to each other and merges 
them into a cluster. For this example, the first 
step merges genes A and B whose distance is 
1.58. The distances are updated as follows: 
Replace the two genes A and B by the midpoint 
(AB) between them and recalculate the distance 
of gene C to this midpoint (d(AB, Q = 2.85) 
and gene D to this midpoint (d(AB, D) = 4.81). 
Note that a(C, D) = 2.7 is unchanged The 
updated distances are shown in Figure 3B. The 
algorithm then repeats by finding the genes (or 
clusters) that have the smallest distance between 
them. In this iteration, genes C and D are clus- 
tered and replaced by their midpoint. The dis- 
tance to all other gene clusters (such as AB) firom 
this midpoint is calculated and the algorithm is 
repeated. Figuw 3C shows the final distance d(AB, 
CD) = 3.83. Gene clusters AB and CD are 
merged in the last step of the algorithm. 

Figure 30 summarizes the results of applying 
the average linkage algorithm to this data in a sin- 
gle graph known as a dendrogram. Initially, the 
four genes A, B, C and D are represented as single 
clusters along the bottom of the plot. Genes A 
and B are merged first at die level 1.58, followed 
by genes C and D being merged at the levd 2.7, 
followed by AB and CD being me^ at level 
3.83. The dendrogram was fit and diisplayed 
using S-Plus (Seatde. Washington) software. 

We presented the zvm^c linkage algorithm in 
Bfftn 3 in two ways to emphasize the relationship 
between a dendrogram and the pair-wise spatid 
distances of the genes. In this example, there 
were two chips so that the genes could be plotted 
in a scatter plot but the concept is the same for 
experiments with more than two chips. In gen- 
eral, the genes are points in a space whose 
number of dimensions equals the number of 
chips in the experiment. Regardless of the 
dimension of the problem, the Euclidean dis- 
tance between genes or gene clusters can be cal- 
culated and each iteration of the algorithm 
merges the genes or gene clusters that have the 
smallest distance. 

The final clustering of the genes is determined 
by where the dendrogram is cut. For example, 
cutting the dendrogram at level 3 (on the y-axis) 
results in the two clusters AB and CD, while cut- 
ting the dendrogram at the level 2 produces the 
diree clusters AB, C and D. This dendrogram 
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Figure 3. Iterations of a hierarchical clustering and the resulting dendrogram. 
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can produce four discina cluster result^: ABCD 
when the dendrogram is not split; AB and CD 
when split into two groups; AB, C and D when 
split into three groups; and A, B, C and D when 
split into four groups. 

Average linkage is one of many hierarchical 
clustering algorithms that operate by iteratively 
mer^ng the genes or gene dugters with the small- 
est distance between them followed by an updat- 
ing of the distance matrix. Many of rfiese differ 
only in how the distance matrix is updated. In 
average linkage, as shown above, w^en two genes 
arc clustered, die distances of the other genes and 
gene dusters to this new duster is based on die 
midpoint of die new duster. In contrast, single 
linkage calculates the distances between each 
gene in the new duster to each of the genes in 
anorfier cluster and takes die smallest distance. 
Complete linkage uses the largest distance of 
all these distances as die distance between the 



dusters. For example, in Figure 3A the first merg- 
ing dustered genes A and B and the distance of 
this new duster to gene D was d(AB, D) = 4.81 . 
For single linkage, the distance would be d(AB, 
D) - 4.74 and for complete linkage the distance 
wou|dbcd(AB.D) = 5. 

In pracrice, we have found the average linkage 
algorithm generally works well with standardized 
microarray data and single linkage generally per- 
forms poorly. 

Difficulties and pitfalls of cluster analysis 

Unlike standard statistical methods, such as the 
t-test and analysis-of-variance, hierarchical clus- 
tering does not have a probabilistic foundation. 
Because of this, hierarchical clustering has no 
statistical test to guide the decision of where to 
cut the dendrogram. While it is possible to 
compute a formal test statistic, such as an F-test 
statistic* the assumptions of the statistical test are 
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not met. Tlius, the p-value listed in a statistics 
table would not represent the probability of the 
test'Statistic value arising under the null hypoth- 
esis. In other words, the p-value has no meaning 
and is not a measure of the statistical significance 
of the dusters being different. 

In the absence of formal statistical tests, 
external criteria are typically used to choose the 
number of clusters. One such criterion is that if 
splitting a tree at a particular point produces 
clusters of genes or samples diat arc nearly 
homogeneous with regard to an important 
property, the split would be deemed appropri- 
ate. For example, if splitting a tree at a parricu- 
lar height resulted in mostly tumor samples in 
one cluster and mostly normal samples in the 
other, the split would likely be considered inter- 
esting. Such a split is considered to be evidence 
that some of the genes used to generate the tree 
may be involved with the biology of die tumor 
and hence the genes warrant fturthcr scrutiny. 
The obvious problem with diis approach is the 
subjecrivc nature of deciding which external 
criteria to use. 

A second difficulty with cluster analysis is diat 
the algorithms are guaranteed to produce dus- 
ters from any data and there is currently no gen- 
erally accepted way to test a null hypothesis of no 
clusters (e.g., data are distributed unifbrmly). 
For this reason, caution is required in interpret- 
ing the results of a duster analysis method. The 
results always need to be examined to see if it is 
plausible that they are indeed namral dusters 
and not just artifkas of the algorithm. 

In spite of these two problems, duster analysis 
is a powerful tool for data reduction. One must 
remember that data reduction is the chief pur- 
pose of a duster analysis. Since microarrays 
present die researcher with diousands of gene 
«^cssion values, the data must be reduced 
bcfbre a human can tcU an explanatory story 
about the rdationship between genes and the 
phenotypcs. Putative relarionships between dus- 
tens of genes and phenotypcs nccJ to be recog- 
nized as nodiing more dian hyporficscs 
generated by dustering merfiods.. The dustering 
process has not statistically validated die rda- 
donships and they must be formally validated 
through additional experiments. 

Methods are currently being developed to 
address the weaknesses of duster analysis. We 
believe that die current interest in applying dus- 
ter analysis to genomics will generate enough 
research effort to successfully meet this dial- 
Icngp. For example, one mediod to determine 



the number of clusters without resorting to 
external criteria is to use the number that opti- 
mizes the Gap statistic, a statistic comparing 
within-cluster dispersion (spread of data points) 
to dispersion under the null hypothesis (12.193. 
Another approach uses a perturbation method 
(sensirivity analysis). It introduces a small 
amount of random noise to the expression data, 
redusters the data and then compares the results 
to the original dustering [203. Our lab has begun 
invesrigating a formal statistical approach based 
on graph theory and a probability distriburion 
on graphical objects [213 and another approach 
based on Mantd statistics which arc briefly dis- 
cussed below [22]. In spite of these efforts, the 
problem of selecdng the correct number of dus- 
ters remains open after fifty years of stucfy. 

In summary, in spite of the danger of misusing 
or misinterpredng the results of duster analysis, 
as long as one keeps in mind that duster analysis 
is only appropriate for data reduaion and 
hypothesis generation, die pitfalls can be 
reduced or avoided. 
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Heat maps 

Hierardiicai clustering is used to produce what 
have been called *heat maps' in papers reporting 
on microarray data analyses. The heat map 
presents a grid of colored points where each color 
represents a gene expression value in the sample. 
Figure 4 is an example taken firom a recent paper 
using expression levels for cancer dassiHcadon 
[23]. The grid coordinates correspond to the sam- 
ple by gpne combinadons. In this case, die col- 
umns (samples) are tumors, some from parients 
who have relapsed and some from patients who 
have not relapsed. The rows represent 348 genes 
found to disdnguish the parients according to 
thdr rdapse status. In the heat map colors at a 
particular point (i.e., row by column coordinate) 
are assigned to represent the levd of expression 
for that gene (row) in the sample (column) with 
red corresponding to hi^ expression, green cor- 
lespoiiding to low expression and black corre- 
sponding to an intermediate level of expression. 

The ordering of the rows and columns was 
determined using hierarchical clustering and the 
associated dendrogram for the samples shown at 
the top of the figure. In this example, six relaps- 
ing parients were dustered together to the left 
and the non-rdapsed parients dustered to the 
right. The heat map gives an overall view that 
die 348 genes have low expression in the relapse 
patients as indicated by the green color in the 
left-hand columns under the rdapse parients. In 
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Figure 4. An example of a heat map. Reproduced from 
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contrast, the non-relapsc patients have higher 
expression levels for these genes as indicated by 
the red and black colors in their columns. 

Other methods 

Our group has developed and used several odier 
methods based on clustering. We will provide a 
brief description of three of these mediods and 
provide references for detailed descriptions. We 
have found thee methods useful with data from 
various studies including psoriasis (241, oncology 
[25] and pharmacogenetics (263. 

K-means clustering andseif^rganizing maps 
Hierarchical clustering assumes a hierarchical 
stnicture in the data wherein all the gpncs start 
separately in their own cluster at the bottom of 
the dendrogram and iteradvely merge into larger 
dusters as one goes up the tree. K-means and sdf- 
oi^zing maps (SOMs) duster genes without 
assuming a hierarchical structure. Instead K- 
means starts vrith k genes sampled randomly from 
the data. Each of diesc genes is used as the starting 
center of one of die k dusters. Distances arc calcu- 
latcd from each gqic in the data to each of Acse k 
centers. Genes are dicn assigned to die dosest 
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center. Each center is then replaced by the average 
of the genes assigned to it. The algorithm repeats 
by recalculating the distance from each gene in the 
data to these new centers and reassigning genes to 
the dosest center. This repeats unril no genes are 
reasrigned. For example* consider two gene clus- 
ters involved in the regulation of non-overlapping 
metabolic pathways. It may not be reasonable ever 
to merge these two groups of genes, as would be 
required by the hierarchical structure of a dendro- 
gram. SOMs arc similar to k-means but with 
slighdy different iteradon and update steps. Tlic 
deculs of diis technical distincrion arc not perti- 
nent to this overview artide [ii.i2J24JE7.2s). 

Mantel statistic 

Mantel staristics provide a method to assess the 
correladon between two distance measures on 
the same data |29J0|. Wc applied this method to 
microarray data measured on brain tumors to 
statistically correlate the expression partcrns with 
clinical covariates (22.25). Since we wanted the 
clustering done on the samples, we used the 
transposed data, X^, Two distance matrices, one 
based on the microarray expression values and 
the other using the clinical information. 
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represent the pair-wise distances between the 
same samples in terms of two difFcrent factors. If 
samples that are far apart in the distance based 
on the microarray data are also far apart in the 
distance based on the dinical data and samples 
that are close in the microarray data are close in 
their dinical data, the pair-wise distances are 
posiiivdy correlated. This can indicate that cUn- 
ical differences are related to gene expression dif- 
ferences. The Mantel statistic provides a formal 
statistical framework for quantifying diese rda- 
tionships and permutation tests can provide 
accurate p-values for testing significance. 



Consensus methods 

This is a mathematical ftamework to combine 
the results of multiple duster analyses into a final 
cluster result 122.3132], Conceptually, if two genes 
arc very similar, they will be dustered together 
by most hierarchical dustering algorithms, dis- 
tance measures and reasonable stopping rules. A 
consensus method will put those two genes into 
the same duster in the final analysis. Similarly, if 
two genes seldom appear together, die consensus 
method will not put them in the same duster. 
We are currently investigating how consensus 
methods might automate the choice of where to 
cut a dendrogram using bootstrapping to gener- 
ate multiple duster results and have applied it 
with encouraging results. 

Conclusion 

We have focused on presenting an overview of 
hierarchical dustering of microarray data as a 
tutorial, emphasizing the relationship between a 
dendrogram and spatial representations of genes. 
We bdieve this relationship provides an intuitive 
understanding of how to analyze microarray data 
and can make it easier to interpret the results of a 
duster analysis in a biological framework. The 
fact diat die 'heat maps' found in the majority of 
microarray publications are based on hierarchical 
dustenng indicates that an understanding of diis 
general method is valuable to diosi who are just 
beginnmg to read die microarray literature and 
even to those who are using supervised mediods. 

We have avoided a discussion of implemen- 
tation smce most major statistical packages pro- 
vide methods for duster analysis and 
visualization and the choice of the package will 
depend on the Icvd of computational and sta- 
tistical expertise available in die particular lab 
In our case, as professional statisticians, mathe- 
maticians and computer scientists, we use two 
advanced statistics packages: SAS (Caiy, North 
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Carolina) and S-Plus (Seattle, Washington). 
These packages contain many standard-cluster- 
ing approaches used with microarray data and 
can be programmed to perform novel methods 
such as Mantel statisdcs or consensus methods. 
However, these packages require a high level of 
programming skill and most research groups 
will want to look for a statistical package that is 
easier to use. 

We presented a brief description of hierar- 
chical and some non-hierarchical clustering 
methods based on distance measures that our 
lab has used with success. There are many non- 
distance-based methods available, induding 
principal component analysis, gene shaving, 
Bayesian methods and mixed-models 
approaches. We cannot present all of them in 
this review article and have not yet had the 
need to use them in our own work. Our view is 
that microarray data should be analyzed using 
distance-based methods instead of parametric 
model approaches because the assumptions for 
parametric modds are currently hard to justify. 
We realize, of course, that as researchers gain 
more experience analyzing microarray data 
using parametric models and develop a solid 
probabilistic foundation for these approaches, 
some of these non-dustering methods may 
later become the ^ facto analytical framework 
of choice. 

^ We emphasize the complexity and technical 
difBculty of performing duster analysis. We do 
not see these methods as trivial to implement 
and would encourage researchers to begin 
building long-term collaborations with statisti- 
cians. However, duster analysis and microarray 
data present novel problems with which many 
statisticians will have had no experience. 
Therefore, the collaboration will require a sig- 
nificant investment to introduce the statisti- 
cian to these fields. One attraction to this field 
for a statistician is the opportunity for novel 
statistical methods research. This should be 
emphasized and supported as these collabora- 
tions develop. 

Finally, we mention the Classification Sodety 
of North America [loij as an excellent duster 
analysis resource. This ot]^ization supports the 
devdopment of clustering and classification 
methods and the application of these methods to 
many academic fidds. The sodety also publishes 
the prestigious Journal of Classification {102J, 
which publishes fundamental papers on duster 
analysis. In addition, the society maintains the 
classA list scnrer, an excellent forum for raising 

fViamiaajgencvTucs (2003) 4(1) 
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Highlrghts 



• Supervised teaming methods can predict membership in predetermined 
groups and identify genes important for classification. They require 
training data \Mth known group assignment foreadi data point. 

• Cluster analyses attempt to detect natural groups in data and identify genes 
important for classification. No a priori group assignments are required. 

• Cluster analysis consists of a collection of distance-based unsupenflsed 
learning method^ including hierarchical clustering, k-means clustering, 
self-organizing maps, principal components analysis, and Mantel statistics. 

• Gene expression microarray data is typically filtered and normalized before 
using duster analysis. 

• Cluster analysis results should be used for data reduction and hypothesis 
generation. 

• The heat map, a useful data visualization and summaiy tool, is a product 
of hierarchl3l clustering. 

• Drawbacks of duster analysis include lack of statistical tests for 
determining the number of dusters or the strength of duster membership. 



questions about duster analysis. It is accessible 
through their web page (102). 

Outlook 

Current methods of analyzing microarray data 
based on hierarchical clustering u.se oft-thc- 
shelP algorithms developed over chc last 
50 years. Little work to date has been done to 
modify these methods for microarray data taking 
into account biological knowledge such as 
expected clusterings based on genes involved in 
metabolic pathways or genes sharing regulatory 
sites. Incorporating this type of knowledge will 
require a significant investment of time and sup- 
port for statistical methodologists, but the added 
value of this research investment to pharmacoge- 
nomic studies should be huge. 
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ABSTRACT 

Motivation: Predicting the metastatic potential of primary 
malignant tissues has direct bearing on the choice of therapy. 
Several microarray studies yielded gene sets whose expres- 
sion profiles successfully predicted survival. Nevertheless, the 
overiap between these gene sets is almost zero. Such small 
overlaps were observed also in other complex diseases, and 
the variables that could account for the differences had evoked 
a wide interest. One of the main open questions In this context 
is whether the disparity can be attributed only to trivial reasons 
such as different technologies, different patients and different 
types of analyses. 

Results: To answer this question, we concentrated on a single 
breast cancer dataset, and analyzed it by a single method, 
the one which was used by van't Veer et al. to produce a 
set of outcome-predictive genes. We showed that, in fact, 
the resulting set of genes is not unique; it is strongly influ- 
enced by the subset of patients used for gene selection. iVIany 
equally predictive lists could have been produced from the 
same analysis. Three main properties of the data explain this 
sensitivity: (1) many genes are correlated with survival; (2) 
the differences between these correlations are small; (3) the 
correlations fluctuate strongly when measured over different 
subsets of patients. A possible biological explanation for these 
properties Is discussed. 
Contact: eytan.domany@weizmann.ac.il 
Supplementary information: http://www.wei2mann.ac.il/ 
physics/complex/compphys/downloads/liate/ 

INTRODUCTION 

Several attempts were made to predict survival of cancer 
patients in general (Bair and Tibshirani, 2004; Beer et al., 
2002; Khan etal., 2001 ; Nguyen and Rocke, 2002; Rosenwald 
et aL, 2002), and of breast cancer patients in particular 

*To whom correspondence should be addressed. 

^The authors wish it to be known that, in their opinion, the first three authors 
should be regarded as joint First Authors. 



' (Ramaswamy et al,, 2003; Sorlie et al,, 2001; van't Veer 
et al.y 2002) on the basis of gene expression profiling. 
Sorlie et al. (2001) used an unsupervised approach, hier- 
archical clustering, to assign breast carcinoma tissues to one 
of five different subtypes, each with a distinctive expres- 
sion profile. Robustness of these survival -related subclasses 
was demonstrated (Sorlie et al., 2003) by applying the same 
analysis procedure to two independent breast carcinoma data- 
sets (van't Veer et al., 2002; West et al., 2001). van't Veer 
et al. (2002) applied a supervised approach to identify a 
gene expression signature, based on 70 genes, capable of 
predicting a short interval to the development of distant meta- 
stases. First, they randomly selected a set of 78 patients, 
a training set, which was used to measure the correlation 
between each gene's expression and disease outcome. The 
genes were ranked according to this correlation, and the 
70 most-correlated genes were used to construct a classifier 
discriminating between patients with good- and poor pro- 
gnosis. The remaining 19 patients served as the test set to 
validate their prognosis classifier. A follow-up study (van de 
Vijver et al., 2002) proved the efficiency of this classifier as 
a survival predictor on a large set of 295 tumor specimens. 
In a third study, Ramaswamy et al. (2003) identified a set 
of 128 genes separating metastases from primary tumors. A 
refined set of 1 7 metastases-associated genes were tested on 
a large diverse set of primary solid tumors, and were found 
to successfully distinguish patients with good versus poor 
prognosis. 

The predictive success of these studies was frustrated by 
the fact that the sets of survival-related genes identified by 
these three studies had only a few genes in common. Only 
17 genes appeared in both the list of 456 genes of Sorlie 
et al. (2001) and the 231 genes of van't Veer et al. (2002); 
merely 2 genes were shared between the sets of Sorlie et al. 
(2001) and Ramaswamy et al. (2003) Such disparity is not 
limited to breast cancer but characterizes other human disease 
datasets (Lossos et al., 2004) such as schizophrenia (Miklos 
and Maleszka, 2004), 
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Fig. 1. (A) The histogram of the genes' correlation with the real survival vector (projection onto the vertical s axis — red curve), and with a 
random permutation of the survival vector (blue curve). (B) Globe of genes in the 'world' spanned by the normalized survival (s), BUBl (b) 
and ESRl (e). The survival is located at the north pole, while BUB 1 (chosen from a large cluster of genes characterized by negative correlation 
with survival) and ESRl (chosen from a large cluster of genes characterized by positive correlation with survival) are on the sphere's surface 
and their relative locations are determined by their angles with survival and with each other. At! other (normalized) genes are represented by 
spots whose size and color illustrate how close the gene is to the surface (large red spots are close and small blue are far). The genes create 
an elongated sfructure at an angle <:jr/2 with s, implying that a large number of genes exhibit non-vanishing correlations with survival. 



In this work, we explore this surprising phenomenon, and 
suggest new explanations for the lack of agreement between 
the sets of genes. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Public dataset 

The data van't Veer et al (2002) contain gene expression 
profiles of primary breast tumors, from 96 sporadic young 
patients with grade T1/T2 tumors <5 cm in size, and NO (no 
lymph node metastases). Of the 96 sporadic patients, 34 were 
treated by modified radical mastectomy and 62 underwent 
breast-conserving treatment, including axillary lymph node 
dissection followed by radiotherapy. Hybridization ratios 
were measured with respect to a reference made by pooling 
equal amounts of cRNA from all the sporadic carcinomas, on 
microarrays containing 25 000 human genes (Hughes et al., 
2001). 

Preprocessing of data 

The full expression matrix of van't Veer et al. (2002) had 
24481 rows (genes) and 117 columns (samples). We applied 
filtering criteria, based on the entire set of 1 17 samples, yield- 
ing 5852 genes that exhibited a 2-foId change of expression 



witha P-value < 0.01 in five or more samples [van't Veer a/. 
(2002) applied the same filtering criteria on 98 samples, while 
discarding the test set of 1 9 samples, yielding 500C) genes]. We 
discarded from the set a single sample (sample 54) that con- 
tained >20% missing values [van't Veer et aL (2002) decided 
to include this patient in their analysis]. Like van't Veer et al. 
(2002) we also based our analysis on 96 'sporadic' patients 
free of BRCAl/2 germ line mutations. 

Correlation analysis 

For each gene, we test the null hypothesis that its gene expres- 
sion profile is uncorrelated with the survival vector (over all 
96 samples). We randomly pennuted the survival vector (10^ 
times) and calculated the correlation of the expression of each 
gene with the randomized survival vector. The P -value is 
the fraction of times one gets an absolute correlation larger 
or equal to the absolute correlation of the unpermuted data. 
Correction for multiple comparisons was performed using the 
false discovery rate (FDR) method (Benjamini and Hochberg, 
1995). Bounding the expected FDR by 10% yielded a list of 
1 234 genes for which the null hypothesis can be rejected. His- 
tograms of the correlation (measured for 5852 genes) with the 
true survival and with a randomly permuted survival vector, 
are shown in Figure 1 A. 
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Dividing tlie data into ten different divisions 
of 77/19 

To examine how different experiments of 77 samples influence 
the composition of the 70 most-correlated genes with survival, 
we used the bootstrapping method (Tibshirani, 1993). Boot- 
strapping is a computer simulation enabling the overcoming of 
finite size effects. It assumes that the sample is a good approx- 
imation of the population. By generating a large number of 
new samples fi-om the original sample sets, we can estimate the 
statistical parameters of the population. To keep the good/poor 
prognosis ratio of the original training set (33/44) we divided 
the 96 samples into a poor prognosis set of 45 samples, and a 
good prognosis set of 5 1 . We chose with repetitions a random 
set of 33 samples from the poor prognosis set, and 44 from 
the good prognosis. We repeated this procedure ten times and 
found the top 70 genes for each 'training set' composition. 

Measuring the STD of a gene based on a sample 
size of 77 

We assumed that the degree of the polynomial fit for the aver- 
age STD curve (Fig. 5) is the degree of the polynomial fit to 
the STD curve of each individual gene. Using this assumption, 
we found the polynomial fit to the STD curve of each gene in 
the data, and used it to estimate their STD values in a sample 
size of 77. 

RESULTS 

Many genes are related to survival 

As was mentioned before, several microarray studies yiel- 
ded gene sets whose expression profi les successfully predicted 
survival in breast cancer. However, the overlap between these 
gene sets was almost zero. This lack of agreement can be 
attributed to different chips, different methods of sample pre- 
paration, mRNA extraction and analysis of the data and, 
most importantly, to genuine differences between the patients 
(tumor grade, stage, etc.). To eliminate these sources of vari- 
ation, we focused on data from a single experiment (van't 
Veer et gl., 2002). The data consist of 96 samples and 5852 
genes (see Materials and Methods). Disease outcome is rep- 
resented by a survival vector s, of 96 binary components, with 
1 represenring good prognosis (metastasis-free time interval 
> 5 years), and 0 representing poor prognosis (<5 years). The 
projection of the 96-dimensional expression vector of each 
gene onto a three-dimensional space [spanned by the survival 
vector (s) and the expression vectors of ESRl (e) and BUBl 
(b)] is shown in Figure IB. 

We chose to use ESRl and BUBl as representative genes 
of two large clusters characterized by positive- and negative 
correlation with survival, respectively. 

The 5852 genes comprise an oblate spheroid shaped cloud, 
tilted with respect to the equator. If survival is replaced by 
a random binary vector, the oblate spheroid cloud lies on the 
plane of the equator. Since the vertical component of each 



gene is the correlation of its expression with survival (Fig. 1 A), 
this difference is a striking geometrical manifestation of the 
fact that the expression vectors of very many genes (1234 — at 
an FDR of 10%, see Materials and Methods) are related to 
survival. 

According to our model, if the experiment is repeated on 
a different group of patients (with the same clinical charac- 
teristics), the overall appearance of the new 'globe' will be 
quite similar, but the positions of individual genes will swarm 
around. This swarming will suffice to change drastically the 
relative ranking of the genes on the basis of their correlation 
with survival. 

Many sets of 70 genes can be used to 
predict survival 

This dataset is characterized by three main properties: first, 
many genes are correlated with survival; second, the differ- 
ences between these correlations are small; and third, the 
correlation-based rankings of the genes depend strongly on 
the training set (shown later). These properties may indicate 
that the top 70 genes are not superior to others in predict- 
ing disease outcome. To test this hypothesis, we selected the 
same 77 patients (out of 78; see Materials and Methods, and 
van't Veer et al., 2002) and ranked all genes according to their 
correlation with survival. We used the 5852 genes to build a 
series of classifiers (following the method used by van't Veer 
et al.y 2002), based on consecutive groups of 70 genes. For 
each classifier, we measured the training and the test error, 
and found seven other sets of 70 genes, producing classifiers 
with the same prognostic capabilities as those based on the top 
70. The genes of some of these seven classifiers appeared way 
down in the correlation-ranked hst; the 70 genes of the first 
classifier are ranked between 71 and 140; classifier 2, 141— 
210; classifiers, 21 1-280; classifier 4, 281-350; classifier 4, 
351-420; classifier 5, 421-490; classifier 6, 561-630; clas- 
sifier 7, 701—770. The location of these seven sets on the 
globe and their predicting performance is shown in Figures 9 
and 1 1, respectively (see Supplementary information), and the 
corresponding Kaplan-Meier plots are shown below (Fig. 2). 

To ensure that the aforementioned phenomenon is not 
unique to the specific training and test sets selected by van't 
Veer et al. (2002), we repeated the procedure described 
above for 1000 different compositions of training sets (of 
77 samples) and test sets (19 samples). Each training set was 
used to rank the genes, and for each case the sequence of 
classifiers described above was constructed, and the training 
and test errors were measured for each classifier. Note, that 
when repeating this procedure for a randomized survival vec- 
tor, the training error curve fluctuates around 37,5 mistakes 
(50% rate of errors) while the test error fluctuates around 9,5 
mistakes, independent on the genes' rank. The results shown 
in Figure 3 imply that indeed, for each of the training sets, 
classifiers based on very- low-ranked genes are capable of pre- 
dicting survival with quality similar to the high-ranking ones. 
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Fig. 2. Kaplan-Meier analysis of van 't Veer ei aL's classifier and of the seven alternative classifiers as obtained from classifying all 96 
samples. Upper curves describe the probability of remaining free of metastasis in the group of samples classified as having a good prognosis 
signature, while the lower curves describe the poor prognosis group. 



To give a quantitative meaning to this claim, we generated the 
histogram presented in the inset of Figure 3, which shows that 
>70% of the 1000 training sets produced at least one classi- 
fier with the same (or better) performance as the one based on 
its own top 70 genes. The average number of such classifiers 
is four. The surprising summary of these observations is that 
(1) the list of the 'top 70 genes' of highest correlation with 
survival depends strongly on the training set of (77) patients 
on which the correlation was measured and (2) even with a 
fixed training set, one could have easily singled out a dif- 
ferent group of 70 much lower ranked genes with as good a 
prognostic performance as that of the top-ranked genes. 

Our results imply that although the top 70 genes may 
provide good prediction, other groups of 70 genes may do 
the same. Hence, these 70 genes cannot be considered as 
the main candidates for targeting anti-cancer treatment. Such 
candidates should be selected from the much longer list of 
genes related to survival, as demonstrated by the following 
list of cancer-related genes, present in the seven classifiers 



mentioned above. We list several of these genes, and indicate 
next to each one its correlation rank (in parentheses) measured 
on the training set selected by van't Veer et al. (2002). 

Negative correlation with survival IL-6 (rank = 502) is 
anti-apoptotic, and therefore supports tumor survival (Lotem 
et aL, 2003); CDC25B (402) (Nilsson and Hofifmann, 2000), 
CKS2 (297) (Urbanowicz-Kachnowicz et al., 1999), CDC2 
(229) (Winters etal., 2001) and CDC20 (341) (Singhal etal., 
2003) are known to function in cell cycle regulation or DNA 
replication; oncogenes NRAS (260) (Boon et al, 2003) 
and EZH2 (92) (Varambaliy et aL, 2002) enhance cancer 
aggressiveness. 

Positive correlation with survival It may be caused by 
some indirect relation to tumor growth, affecting survival 
through indirect mechanisms like immunity, apoptosis or 
inhibition of oncogenes. Examples: BIN1/AMPH2 (477) by 
binding to MYC functions as a tumor suppressor (Sakamuro 
et aL, 1996); BIK (342) is pro-apoptotic (Li et al, 2003) 
via binding to BCL2 (1106) (Li et aL, 2003). The positive 
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Fig. 3. The average performance of a series of classifiers generated 
by consecutive sets of 70 genes. The fluctuating curves present the 
number of errors produced by the classifiers resulting from one par- 
ticular selection of training and test sets (upper, training errors out of 
77 samples; lower, test errors out of 19). The a: -axis represents the 
rank of the genes in the classifiers. The average over 1000 partitions 
is plotted as black x's; the two gray areas are the 95% confidence 
intervals of the training and test errors. Inset: histogram of the num- 
ber of classifiers whose training and test errors are at least as low 
as those of the first classifier (based on the 70 genes with highest 
correlation to survival). Of the 1000 partitions, for -^28% no such 
classifier was found, whereas for ~6% five were found. Note that 
>70% of the training sets produce at least one classifier with the 
same performance as the top 70 genes; the expected number of such 
classifiers is around 4. 

correlation of FLT3 (220) is due to its strong effect on dendritic 
cells and T-cells to enhance anti-tumor immunity (Ciavarra 
etal., 2003). BRAK (237) is highly expressed in all normal tis- 
sues but low in malignant cells (Hromas et al., 1 999); IGFBP4 
(225) induces apoptosis (Byron and Yee, 2003; Zhou et al., 
2003). Expression of GATA3 (255) is highly correlated with 
ER status (Bertucci et aL, 2000). Similarly, MYB (285) is also 
positively correlated with breast cancer outcome since it is a 
target of ER (Bertucci et al, 2000; Guerin et al., 1990) which 
is positively correlated with outcome. None of the genes listed 
above is ranked among the top 70. 

Note that as opposed to claims made in (Gruvberger et al., 
2003), the success of the classifier is not due to the correlation 
of outcome to ER status. Creating a dataset which lacks this 
correlation, our seven classifiers, as well as van't Veer et al.'s 
(2002), kept their prognostic capabilities (see Supplementary 
information). 

A gene's rank may fluctuate 

Say we measure the correlation r of a gene's expression with 
survival on the basis of a sample of patients drawn at random 



from a larger group with similar clinical characteristics. If a 
different set of is drawn, the correlation will be different. 
If these statistical fluctuations of r are sizeable, they may 
change the ranking of a gene from high in one sample to a 
much lower rank in another; the smaller the N, the larger the 
fluctuations of r . In order to estimate the effect of these fluctu- 
ations on the composition of gene lists such as those of van't 
Veer et al. (2002), we repeatedly selected different subgroups 
of 77 samples out of the 96 (in each group we maintained 
the overall good/poor prognosis ratio) and for each subgroup 
identified the 70 genes that have the highest correlation with 
survival. The significant variation of the membership of the 
top 70 genes is clearly shown in Figure 10 of the Supplement- 
ary information. Note that every pair of these training sets has 
at least 58 samples in common, which significantly reduces 
the fluctuations of r and variation of the genes' ranks. In spite 
of this, the average overlap between two such gene groups 
is only 33.7/70. To better estimate the 'true' fluctuations of 
r for independent subgroups of 77 we used bootstrapping 
(Tibshirani, 1993), drawing subgroups from the 96 samples 
with repeats (see Materials and Methods). This reduces the 
expected overlap of two top 70 gene lists to 12.2/70. Figure 4 
shows how large the variation of gene rank is, measured for 1 0 
subgroups. Genes whose correlation with survival ranked high 
over one subgroup are likely to become low ranked in another. 
Hence, different sets of 77 patients, drawn from a clinically 
similar pool, will yield different lists of 'top 70 genes' with 
respect to correlation with survival. 

Measuring the correlation fluctuations 

In order to study how the fluctuations of the correlation 
with survival vary with the sample size AT, we created nfc 
non-overlapping subgroups of size K from the 96 available 
saniples. We calculated the correlation of each gene g with sur- 
vival, measured over each subgroup, and from these /t/- values 
we estimated the standard deviation (STD) of the correlation. 
We repeated this procedure five times (each time creating a dif- 
ferent set of subgroups), to obtain ag{K), the average STD, for 
each of the 5852 genes, for K ranging from 2 to 48 (the max- 
imal K allowing for non-overlapping subgroups). Finally, we 
extrapolated the correlation noise (estimated by (o-), the STD 
averaged over the genes), from K = 0-96 (Fig. 5). As shown 
in Figure 5 the correlation noise decreases as the samples size 
increases. For sample size of 77 (the size of the training set), 
the expected average noise is '^0.1, whereas the significant 
genes found by van't Veer et al. (2002) and by our study show 
correlation between 0.3 and 0.5. In light of this small sig- 
nal to noise ratio, the phenomenon shown in Figure 4 is not 
surprising. 

Focusing on sample size AT = 77 (Fig. 6), one can see that 
even relatively-low-ranked genes (around 1000), may have a 
non-negligible probability to be included among the 70 top 
ranked genes. Conversely, genes ranked among the top 70 
can easily fluctuate to much lower ranks. The relatively low 
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Fig. 4. Ten sets of top 70 genes, identified in 1 0 randomly chosen 
training sets ofN — 11 patients (using bootstrapping — see Materials 
and Methods). Each row represents a gene and each column a training 
set. The genes were ordered according to their correlation rank in the 
first training set (leftmost column). For each training set, the 70 top- 
ranked genes are colored black. The genes that were top ranked in 
one training set can have a much lower rank when another training 
set is used. The two rightmost columns (columns 1 1 and 1 2) mark 
those of the 70 genes published by van't Veer et al. (2002) and the 
128 genes appearing in (Ramaswamy et al., 2003) that are among 
the top 1000 of our first training set. 




Fig. 5. Standard deviation (STD) of a gene's correlation with disease 
outcome, averaged over 5852 genes (y-axis) as a function of sample 
size K (x-axis). The curve is the polynomial fit to the results obtained 
for K between 2 to 48. This curve was used to extrapolate the STD 
to larger values of K. (The values extrapolated to A' = 77 were used 
to calculate the error-bars presented in Fig. 6.) 

signal-to-noise ratio explains the phenomenon demonstrated 
in Figure 4. In order to estimate the actual probability of 
each gene to be included in a list of top 70, we generated, 
at random, 10 000 training sets, each of 77 samples. For each 
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Fig. 6. Correlation of genes with survival versus their ranks. The 
correlation of each gene (y-axis) was measured based on the 96 
samples, and the genes were ordered according to their correlation 
magnitude (jc-axis). The error bars represent the noise (STD) of a 
gene based on sample size 77 (see Materials and Methods). 
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Fig. 7. The probability of genes to be included in a list of top 70. The 
genes were ranked on the basis of their correlation with outcome, as 
measured over the 77 samples of one particular (randomly chosen) 
training set. 



such training set we identified the top 70 genes. The fraction 
of times (among 10000) that each gene appeared in the top 
70 is shown in Figure 7. 

Taking into account the correlation noise, we defined 
an alternative gene score (instead of correlation coefficient), 
by calculating its probability to have a correlation above a 
given threshold for a given sample size (see Supplementary 
information). Figure 8 presents the probability of genes to 
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Fig. 8. The probability (3?-axis) that genes have a correlation higher 
than a given threshold, calculated on the basis of noise derived for 
a training set of 77 samples. The jc-axis represents the gene ranks 
according to their correlation with all 96 samples. The left curve 
corresponds to threshold of 0.4 and the right curve to threshold 0.1. 

have a correlation higher than a given threshold {>'-axis) 
calculated on the basis of the noise derived for a samples size 
of 77. The x-axis represents the genes' ranks according to 
their correlation coefficient with all 96 samples. 

DISCUSSION 

In this work, we investigated a single breast cancer data- 
set (van't Veer et al, 2002) in an attempt to explain the 
inconsistency between lists of survival-related genes derived 
from different experiments. While no single gene has a very 
high correlation with outcome, for many the correlation has 
intermediate values (Fig. 1). The differences between these 
correlation values are small, and the relative ranking of genes 
on the basis of correlation with survival changes drastically 
when a different training set is used. These large fluctuations 
in gene rank indicate that the identities of the top 70 ranked 
genes are not robust, and hence will not be reproduced in a 
different experiment. In spite of this sensitivity, the predictive 
power of several sets of genes is quite good. The main lesson 
is that whenever any arbitrary decision (e.g. choice of training 
and test set) is taken throughout analysis of the data, one has 
to generate a large ensemble of the different ways in which 
this arbitrary decision could be taken, and perform a statist- 
ical analysis of the results obtained over this ensemble. A high 
sensitivity of the results to the arbitrary decisions may indic- 
ate that the conclusions, e.g. the list of survival-related genes, 
are not unequivocal. In light of the inconsistency between 
lists of survival-related genes generated from the seune data- 
set, the disagreement between lists obtained from different 
datasets is not surprising. A possible biological explanation 



for this may be the individual variations and heterogeneities 
associated with markers for outcome, even within a clinically 
homogenous group of patients. 

Perhaps one has to divide the patients into smaller subgroups 
(Sorlie et aL, 2003) on the basis of some yet unknown attrib- 
ute and for each subgroup of tumors look for it's much sought 
'primary, master genes' that control the metastatic potential. 
The correlations with survival of such a master gene may be 
very high in its- own subgroup and low in others. The large 
fluctuations in the correlation of such a gene's expression with 
survival, measured over different training sets, are due to the 
fluctuating fraction of how many members of the gene's sub- 
group are in the training set. It is important to note that such 
a master gene will not necessarily be top-ranked with respect 
to correlation measured in a very large sampling of patients, 
composed of a mixture of subgroups. 

Since one may need much larger numbers of patients to 
identify such survival-wise-homogenous subgroups and their 
associated, potential master genes, one should separate two 
issues: the quest for survival-related master genes and the 
construction of prognostic tools on the basis of a short gene 
list. One can produce fairly reliable prognostic tools; many 
genes are related to survival, and using a large enough subset 
of them will compensate for the fluctuations in the predictive 
power of individual genes for individual patients. Membership 
in a prognostic list, however, is not necessarily indicative of 
the gene's importance in cancer pathology. Rather, in order 
to study the potential targets for treatment, one must scan 
the entire, wide list of survival-related genes. By focusing 
only on those genes that were singled out from one dataset 
as its preferred prognostic tool, one may miss important key 
players, in breast and also in other types of cancer. 
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